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corporate 
| Newsweek 


for communicative people 


the different newsweekly 


Newsweek carried more pages and more accounts from the top 25, the 
top 50 and the top 100 corporate campaigns than any other magazine. 
Source: Special PIB report on General Promotion and Association 
Advertising, Jan.-June 1959. 
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This is the theme of a new General Motors institutional advertising campaign. Its 
objective is obvious—to sell more new GM cars. But there are other reasons for its 
inception. Consumer income and the leisure time in which to enjoy it are steadily 
increasing. And authorities predict much greater increases during the next ten years. 
Even now, leisure products once looked upon as luxuries are commonplace . . . within 
reach of nearly everyone. This is all to the good .. . but it has created competition that 
never existed before for the automobile industry. ; 

Thus, the main purpose of this General Motors advertising program is to help keep 
new car ownership in the “excitement” class. Full-color advertisements in leading maga- 
zines will show consumers that nothing they can buy with the money can return so much 
for so long as will their investment in the pleasure, comfort and safety of a new car. 

This is a big program .. . and a continuing one . . . to help automobile sales keep pace 


with America’s expanding economy! GENERAL MOTORS 


INVESTMENT 
MARKET 


by M. K. Mellott 
President 
Mellott, Pitney, Rowan & Co. 


**America’s investing public, a growing group which 
already totals in the millions, has given the financial 
community an unprecedented responsibility. In- 
"_vestors everywhere are turning more 
and more to studies by security 
analysts, and the opinions of invest- 
ment specialists for direction on 
corporation values. 

“This trend has a message in it 
for corporate management: the increasing necessity 
for management to tell its story forcefully and 
positively to the financial community. As a mini- 
mum, management should be willing to assemble 
factual, significant information and then employ 
efficient methods of conveying this information. 

“One of these methods, and part of a full- 
rounded program, should be an advertising cam- 
paign beamed at the people others will turn to for 
information. Such a specialized campaign should 
supplement and reinforce the effectiveness of man- 
agement’s communications efforts. It should keep 
the financial community accurately informed on 
the company’s plans and progress. It should help to 
generate interest and investor acceptance. It should, 
‘in short, help corporate management maintain a 
favorable image in the market so critically import- 
—— ant to business success.” 


... where advertising, too, is read for profit! 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe St. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
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Editorial 


A MORE MEANINGFUL CODE 


@ The story of the 12th National Conference of 
the Public Relations Society of America held in 
November will be told in the January issue of the 
JOURNAL. But one important part of that story has 
been selected for advance comment. 

To earn greater understanding and approval, the 
public relations field — through PRSA, which repre- 
sents a major segment — several steps are clearly 
indicated: 


1. A meaningful code of professional standards. 

2. Practices which live up to such goals as closely 
as possible. These practices, of course, should 
represent excellent and effective performance. 

3. Self policing to assure steady progress toward 
the highest ethical standards and practices. 

4. Proper explanation of these facts to the vari- 
ous key publics. 


PRSA at its Conference stepped on the accelerator 
to drive into these four related areas. 

First, the Society adopted an improved code of 
standards for professional practice. For many years 
committees had struggled with this tough problem 
and made considerable headway. But it had not 
sufficed. 

The new code provides that no member of the 
Society is to represent conflicting or competing in- 
terests without the express consent of those con- 
cerned and after full disclosure of the facts. 

No member is to make use of an organization 
purporting to serve some announced cause but which 
actually serves an undisclosed special or private in- 
terest of a member or his client or employer. 

A member is not to injure intentionally the pro- 
fessional reputation or practice of another member. 
But if a member has evidence that another member 
has been guilty of unethical, illegal or unfair prac- 
tices, he is expected to present his information 
through proper channels for suitable action. 

Another healthy item in the new code is this: A 
member shall not propose to a prospective client or 
employer that the amount of his fee or other com- 
pensation be based on certain results. Still another 
point, a member should, as soon as possible, sever 
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his relations with any organization, when he believes 
that to continue would cause him to contradict the 
principles of the code. 

Enforcement of the code is provided in new by- 
laws. The United States has been divided into judicial 
districts for PRSA. Members are open to censure, 
suspension, or expulsion for violation of the code or 
on conviction of specified crimes. An affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the entire Board of Directors is re- 
quired for censure, suspension or expulsion. 

A great deal of attention centers on the National 
Judicial Council and local panels for each judicial 
district. Each panel has the power to investigate 
complaints about code violations. After a hearing, a 
panel is to make its recommendations to the Board 
of Directors. Also a panel will give its opinion re- 
garding proper professional conduct when consulted 
by a member. 

Provisions are included for suspension or expul- 
sion because of conviction of a felony or misde- 
meanor related to his profession or involving moral 
turpitude. The Board is to give notice of its resolu- 
tions in these matters to members. The president 
and executive director may make public statements 
which they consider appropriate about such resolu- 
tions and the proceedings upon which they are based. 

A strong Declaration of Principles about the na- 
ture and purpose of public relations has been pre- 
pared for public display on members’ walls and else- 
where. It is brief and to the point. (See page 5.) 
Great stress is laid on serving the publics’ welfare. 

Efforts will be made to carry the message about 
the new code and its enforcement machinery to all 
publics who should be interested. 

According to sound public relations planning and 
procedure, much depends on internal merit as a 
starting point. The present Committee on Standards 
of Professional Practice, its predecessor committees, 
the Society’s governing bodies, and many individuals 
have helped the movement in that direction. All de- 
serve thanks and congratulations. 

The end results of this new code? More wide- 
spread understanding and appreciation of the nature, 
service and value of public relations. & 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


* * 


Declaration of Principles 


Members of the Public Relations Society of America acknowledge and 
publicly declare that the public relations profession in serving the legiti- 
mate interests of clients or employers is dedicated fundamentally to the 
goals of better mutual understanding and cooperation among the diverse 
individuals, groups, institutions and elements of our modern society. 

In the performance of this mission, we pledge ourselves: 


1. To conduct ourselves both privately and profes- continuous development of sound training and 
sionally in accord with the public welfare. resourceful education in the practice of public 
2. To be guided in all our activities by the gener- relations. 


ally accepted standards of truth, accuracy, fair 4. To adhere faithfully to provisions of the duly 
dealing and good taste. adopted Code of Professional Standards for 

3. To support efforts designed to increase the pro- the Practice of Public Relations, a copy of which 
ficiency of the profession by encouraging the is in the possession of every member. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 12th NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
of the PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA AVAILABLE 


Proceedings of the 12th National Conference of PRSA will be available in printed form shortly and will 
cover all major speeches made before the Conference in Miami Beach, Florida. 


These proceedings will include outstanding speakers—such as Erwin R. Canham of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Martin Gainsbrugh of National Industrial Conference Board; Charles M. Hackett of Du Pont 
Corporation; W. Howard Chase, public relations counsel of New York; Henry J. Kaiser, Jr. of Henry J. 
Kaiser Company; Major General Victor R. Haugen of the United States Air Force; Lammot du Pont 
Copeland of the Du Pont Corporation, and Rein Vogels of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. The important 
predictions for the future of public relations made by Kenneth Youel of General Motors and 1960 Presi- 
dent of the Public Relations Society of America will also be published. 


The book of proceedings will be sent FREE to all FULL CONFERENCE REGISTRANTS. Extra copies 


are available at $1.50 each to PRSA members and non-members. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


Just fill out the coupon below and return to the Public Relations Society of America, 375 Park Ave., 


New York 22. We'll gladly bill you. 


| | 
PLEASE SEND ME OF THE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS @ $1.50 each. 
| 
| 
| 
Payment Enclosed Bill Me Bill My Firm 
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Loyalty 


is not so rare as you may think 


When a reader subscribes to or buys a maga- accustomed to supporting the things they like. 


zine week after week, month after month, The active cast of mind that makes them loyal 
it is surely more than a casual choice. It is readers is the same that makes loyal and en- 
an act of faith in the judgment of the edi- thusiastic customers. What more productive 
tors...it is LOYALTY. Magazine readers are environment can your advertising have? 


o© won W DN 


This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by T1iME INC., publisher of Time, Lire, ForTUNE and Sports 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests — eighteen of the values that 
make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for selling: 1.Specific Appeal 2. Information 3. 
Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. LOYALTY 9. Concentration 10. Perception 11. 
Confidence 12.Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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ADVISORY PANEL COUNSELS 
THE UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AGENCY 


@ Lively cooperation between the 
United States Information Agency 
and the Public Relations Society of 
America has developed during the past 
year. Public relations leaders have 
urged such a vital step for a long time. 

George V. Allen, director of the 
USIA, emphasized some of the high- 
lights of such desirable teamwork in a 
recent speech before the New York 
Chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. 


Advisory panel formed 


Following preliminary study and 
talks, an advisory panel from the So- 
ciety came into being to counsel the 
USIA on meeting certain public rela- 
tions problems of the United States 
and other countries. 


e GEORGE V. ALLEN, ap- 
pointed Director of the U. S. In- 
formation Agency in October, 
1957, previously served as U. S. 
Ambassador to Iran, Yugoslavia, 
India and Nepal and, most re- 
cently, Greece. A member of the 
U. S. Foreign Service since 1930, 
he was from 1948 to 1950 U. S. 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. In this position he 
directed most of the functions now 
performed by the United States 
Information Agency. Mr. Allen 
was born in Durham, North Caro- 
lina. He was graduated from Duke 
University in 1924. He was 
awarded a Master’s degree in 1929 
by Harvard where he won the 
Charles Sumner prize in Interna- 
tional Relations. @ 


A panel of 16 public relations ex- 
ecutives appointed by the Agency last 
May, Mr. Allen explained, held its 
first meeting with top USIA officials on 
June 23, with full attendance. That 
first meeting was cordial and fruitful. 
It was given over primarily to a brief- 
ing by Agency officials on methods 
used by USIA to build a full and fair 
image of America abroad. The panel 
was told at the meeting that it was ap- 
pointed not to publicize USIA but to 
enable the Agency to take advantage 
of the panel’s experience, know-how 
and brains to advise on how ap- 
proaches and techniques might be im- 
proved. 

In August, John K. Murphy, man- 
ager of community relations for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was appointed 
by the panel as its chairman. Mr. 
Murphy had been very active in work- 
ing out the idea of the panel in earlier 
meetings with USIA people and with 
the Executive Committee of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society. 


Second meeting 


Then followed, on August 11, a sec- 
ond meeting at USIA at which sub- 
committees were designated to study 
four aspects of the Agency’s work, or 
related to an effective overseas opera- 
tion. These four are: 

1. Materials used by the Agency to 
provide information about its mani- 
fold activities abroad, such as motion 
pictures, press and publications, the 
Voice of America, the cultural pro- 
gram, and the semi-annual report to 
Congress. 


2. The basic USIA concept of 
American life, culture, the political 
and economic make-up of this nation, 
and how it could be projected soundly 
to others. 

3. The influence on the image of 
America overseas as exerted by such 
non-governmental media as motion 
pictures, books, magazines, the wire 
services, radio and television. 

4. How personnel of American com- 
panies operating abroad might better 
represent and interpret the United 
States, particularly in the light of what 
the Communists are doing in various 
areas. 

Technically, Mr. Allen said, every 
member of the panel is a consultant to 
the U.S. Information Agency. Meet- 
ings of the full panel are planned for 
twice a year, but task forces working 
on special projects will meet as fre- 
quently as needed. 


Observe overseas posts 


When panel members go abroad 
they will be expected to observe the 
functioning of U.S. overseas posts and 
make such comments as they see fit. 
Two members, Carroll West and Rob- 
ert FitzGibbon, already have been use- 
ful in this respect. 

Mr. Allen stated that he was pleased 
with the make-up of the panel and 
with the interest and spirit of helpful- 
ness that has been shown without ex- 
ception. He feels confident that the 
designation and work of the panel will 
prove one of the most important steps 
taken in this field. He believes we are 

Continued on Page 8 
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off to a useful start in bringing this 
panel of public relations experts into 
action for advice. Their findings and 
recommendations will bear heavily on 
programming and operational tech- 
niques. 

The public relations panel provides 
a channel for public relations practi- 
tioners who may have suggestions. As 
Americans, each of us has a personal 
stake in the most effective operation 
of our government’s overseas informa- 
tional and cultural programs. Never 
has it been so important that the image 
of America held abroad be an honest 
and credible one. 

e e 

The JOURNAL editors have selected 
several excerpts from the remainder 
of Mr. Allen’s talk which seem to us to 
be the most pertinent. Here they are: 

“This has been a year for a new 
kind of diplomacy, which has been 
neither officials-to-officials nor people- 
to-people. It is officials-to-people, as 
evidenced by Mr. Nixon’s success in 
addressing himself directly to the 
people of the Soviet Union, and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s_ strenuous efforts to 
make himself heard and understood 
by the American people — by Amer- 
ican capitalists as well as farmers in 
Iowa and steelworkers in Pittsburgh. 

“This kind of diplomacy — direct 
appeals by high officials of one coun- 
try to the people of other nations — is 
relatively new in international rela- 
tions. With Khrushchev, as with Anas- 
tas Mikoyaa before him, the aim has 
been to exert as much influence as 
possible on American public opinion. 

“This strenuous injection of public 
relations into international affairs is, 
I believe, a good development. A na- 
tion’s foreign policy should be exposed 
to public scrutiny. The Khrushchev- 
Nixan debate in the model kitchen in 
Moscow opened the door to a healthy 
airing of views, and in my opinion, the 
Khrushchev visit to the United States 
contributed to clearer understanding 
between our two nations. 

“Many of us have pondered Walter 
Lippmann’s view that we, unlike the 
Soviets, are drifting aimlessly without 
an immediate plan or goal to inspire 
greater drive and cohesion as a nation. 
Having arrived at a high standard of 
living, have we lost our impetus? Have 
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George V. Allen of the USIA 


we settled back into complacency? 
Such self-questioning is good and use- 
ful because a nation, like an individ- 
ual, tends to lose its fervor when it 
becomes rich and self-satisfied. We 
need to re-dedicate ourselves to the 
revolutionary principles and enthusi- 
asm of our own founding fathers. 
“The basic trouble in the world re- 
sults from the fact that we live in a 
primitive international society, with 
little recognized international law and 
no way to sustain it. I go so far as to 
say that if communism were to disap- 
pear tomorrow and the Soviet Union 
were to become a Jeffersonian or Lin- 
colnian democracy, there would still 
exist very serious danger of conflict 
between the two great power centers 
in the world. Even if we had a solu- 
tion of the ideological differences, we 


still would have to organize the world’s 
international relations in a way to pre- 
vent national sovereignties from clash- 
ing head-on. 

“We must realize that while ideo- 
logical differences add to the immedi- 
acy of the problem, a more impor- 
tant task is to create an international 
law enforcement body with sufficient 
strength and authority to settle inter- 
national disputes. Once this is done. 
perhaps coexistence of all races and 
ideologies will be possible. 

“I earnestly solicit the help of the 
public relations profession to assist in 
creating public opinion in the United 
States and elsewhere, not only for win- 
ning the ideological struggle on behalf 
of human liberty but also for the crea- 
tion of international machinery strong 
enough to maintain peace.” @ 
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FROM A TRADE PAPER EDITOR'S 
WASTE BASKET 


By W. H. Depperman 


@ Too many persons in public rela- 
tions are deluding themselves into 
believing that news releases are “rela- 
tively unimportant” and that “prac- 
tically anybody who can write a letter 
can grind them out.” This down-grad- 
ing of the news release is one of pub- 
lic relations’ besetting sins. 

The news release is not only our 
most important single tool but also 
far more experience and skill are re- 
quired to produce news releases which 
will be printed than about 80 per cent 
of the persons in public relations seem 
to realize. Anyone who disbelieves 
this need only examine the contents 
of an editor’s waste basket—any edi- 
tor’s waste basket—to learn the tragic 
truth. 

An examination of the news re- 
leases, or what passes for news re- 
leases which editors unerringly throw 
away, reveals that many public rela- 
tions people are in need of education 
in the simplest fundamentals of their 
craft. Few in the field care to utter 
this unpleasant or unwelcome truth. 
The practice has been to turn our 
backs upon it or to brush it under the 
rug. 

A survey made by the author 
showed that much more than 80 per 
cent of all news releases issued to 


@ WILLIAM H. DEPPERMAN is 
Public Relations Director of Link 
Belt Company, Chicago. He is 
also editor and publisher of a 
monthly publication, PRACTICAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, which is de- 
voted to the advancement of indi- 
vidual public relations skills. @ 


newspapers and news magazines are 
destined for the waste basket. With 
rare exceptions, the performance is 
only about 10 per cent better for trade 
papers. 

One publication, unique in its field, 
Business Week, can find use for only 
about 1 per cent of the 2,000 news 
releases which flood in upon it each 
week. 


Enormity of the problem 


These figures are pretty sad, but 
to dramatize the enormity of the news 
release problem, the author has 
scanned the contents of a rather small 
waste basket, that of a trade paper 
in the heavy industry field. In this 
article, the author shares his findings 
from the waste basket of a publica- 
tion of moderate circulation, but high 
standards. The mortality rate of the 
news releases it receives is also high. 

The message of the waste basket 
is depressing. Guilt for the inept, un- 
usable news releases is common in 
public relations craft: with the new- 
comers and oldtimers, with the largest 
and the smallest counseling firms, 
agencies and publicity companies, with 
publicity and public relations depart- 
ments of privately owned companies 
as well as of advertising agencies. 

Fortunately there are many com- 
panies with skillful practitioners who 
supply editors with usable material 
.. . but it’s the 80 per cent that create 
the big problem. 

Before we go into specific detail 
concerning the contents of the waste 
basket, it is important to note overall 
news release faults: 

1. Inability to recognize what con- 
stitutes usable information; 


2. Inability to prepare material in 
proper form; 

3. Failure to discriminate in the 
distribution of news releases; 

4. Attempts to apply pressure upon 
editors; 

5. Lack of experience, and 

6. Lack of the knowledge of tech- 
niques. 

Now let’s look into the basket. 


WRONG DIRECTIONS. A large 
number of the news releases that hit 
the waste basket were well-written, 
properly prepared but of absolutely 
no interest to this particular publica- 
tion. The public relations people did 
not take the trouble to familiarize 
themselves with the publication or its 
audience. One of the country’s big- 
gest public relations firms sent six in- 
appropriate releases in a two-week 
period! 

A publicity department of a small 
advertising agency established some 
kind of record for waste: 75 pages, in- 
cluding 9 captioned photos, three sto- 
ries of 9, 4 and 2 pages and three 
17-page technical papers — all en- 
closed in three printed file folders. 

Indiscriminate distribution of news 
releases to trade papers suggests that 
many public relations people appear 
to have a “trade paper” list to which 
everything that has any kind of indus- 
trial interest is sent, on the theory that 
the more copies you send out the 
more clippings you are likely to get. 
This is, of course, nonsense. 

Every trade paper has a specific 
kind of audience. Public relations 
people should know the audience be- 
fore they send a release to that paper. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. This appears to 
Continued on Page 10 
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The author, Mr. Depperman 


be the age of the copy negative, that 
grainy facsimile of the real thing. 
Almost 90 per cent of all photographs 
seem to be mediocre copies, thus greatly 
reducing their quality, effectiveness 
and chance of being printed. Poor 
photos should not be released. Editors 
use them only infrequently. 

There also seems to be a contest 
under way among public relations 
people to see who can send out the 
smallest photographs. Smallest in this 
batch, was about the size of a large 
stamp: by inches. Economy 
is laudable, but parsimony isn’t. The 
standard 8 x 10 grows scarcer. The 
best size for a photograph is one 
which will tell its story properly when 
reproduced. A 5 x 7 is satisfactory 
if it is clear. The 11 x 14 is an ex- 
pensive affectation that is unnecessary 
in 99 per cent of the cases, but not one 
was encountered in this basket. 

Many public relations people fail 
to realize that photo captions should 
give the same source information 
which should be included at the head 
of a news release: name of company, 
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address, town, telephone number and 
date. 

One young man (he happens to 
live in Manhattan), not particularly 
afflicted with modesty, gave as the 
source information on a photo cap- 
tion merely his name and phone num- 
ber, but not his town. 

A very large enterprise whose name 
has been a household word for dec- 
ades, affixes its captions to photo- 
graphs with a tiny bit of scotch tape 
about % by % inch in size. Almost 
microscopic. In picking up the photo 
the weight of the caption was too much 
for the tiny bit of tape and the picture 
and caption separated. At that instant 
the executive whose expensive photo 
had become detached, automatically 
became Mr. Anonymous. Failure to 
affix captions produces anonymous 
characters no editor will ever take the 
chance of using. It’s surprising to see 
captions fastened with paper clips but 
that explains the uncaptioned photos. 
Could anything be more elementary 
than pasting a caption to a picture? 

The making of good usable photo- 


graphs of small or tiny products rep- 
resents a real challenge to any public 
relations man and requires the exer- 
cise of great skill. Apparently to 
please a client, a big Chicago agency 
sent out a story accompanied by a 
captioned photo of a small product, 
a very small product. The photo prob- 
ably was an excellent likeness of the 
head and shoulders of the client. The 
product, which was the subject of the 
release, was shown in almost undis- 
tinguishable form in the client’s hand 
and came off a bad second. Destina- 
tion: waste basket. 


DECORATED HEADINGS. News 
releases have importance only for 
their content, but it’s surprising how 
many otherwise astute public relations 
people take two strikes by using deco- 
rated headings. Such headings are 
likely to be a real disadvantage be- 
cause they detract from the story, and 
even the best of them look like a low- 
grade kind of promotion piece. Edi- 
tors often mistake them for promo- 
tion material. A quick glance at hun- 
dreds of news releases reveals that the 
decorated heading is favored mostly 
by small outfits and very small adver- 
tising agency publicity people, al- 
though a few large companies which 
should know better, use them. Most 
professionals do not use decorated 
headings. 

A Worcester, Mass., company even 
lists its products on its heading. A 
Toledo company whose heading indi- 
cates it deals in marketing as well as 
publicity, has a decorated heading in 
which it has thoughtfully provided 
the printed words: “Suggested head- 
ing,” followed by an appropriate 
blank space in which the publicity 
man can give the editor a hand by 
writing a headline for him. Even if an 
editor planned to use the item, how 
would a publicity man know the char- 
acter count of the head he planned to 
use? 


NEWS RELEASE FACTORIES. 
A Texas public relations man sent 
out a news release with a decorated 
heading which bore the number “TE- 
59-28ap20.” This code telegraphed to 
the editor that the Texan was run- 
ning a news release factory, and was 

Continued on Page 12 
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million Frenchmen say: 
“Vive les chemins 


The war left France with a big eco- 
nomic headache and very little railroad 
to make a comeback on. 


So the French took the first big step toward in- 
dustrial recovery by immediately restoring the 
railroads. Progress has never let up since. 


Today, French industrial production is up 80%, 
as compared with ten years ago, thanks in part 
to the national policy of encouragement of the 
railroads. Freight traffic has increased by 65% 
—with less equipment than before the war. And 
France has become even more of a power to 
be reckoned with in world trade. 


In France — and around the world — railroads 
are recognized as the most productive form 
of general transportation, with the lowest 
true costs. 

* 
In the United States, by contrast, public 
policies tend to ignore this basic truth. 


Here, the government appears indifferent to 
the strength and stability of the railroads while 
it promotes and encourages the railroads’ 
competition. 


Railroads are burdened with discriminatory 
taxation — while their competition uses high- 
ways, waterways and airways built and main- 
tained by the government. 


* * 


The railroads of the United States ask no 
special favors. All they ask is equality of treat- 
ment — and the opportunity to compete on an 
equal basis — to the benefit of the public. 

On such a basis, America, too, would be mak- 
ing the best use of its railroads — the nation’s 
greatest transportation asset. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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probably a tyro to boot. Numbering 
a news release may have value to a 
filing system, but numbers should not 
be used outside the public relations 
office. It’s surprising how many news 
releases are numbered—and in four 
digits! One wonders what percentage 
of the thousands of news releases 
some of these people issue are ever 
printed. 


DECORATED BOTTOM. As if a 
decorated heading was not enough, a 
midwest public relations man whose 
heading takes up about 20 per cent of 
the sheet, uses another 15 per cent for 
a decorated bottom. With additional 
space given over to a suggested head- 
line, this fellow has about half of the 
page remaining for his story. 


“BIG” NEWS. Writing skill in most 
releases ranges from average down- 
ward to indifferent. Even when sen- 
tences are grammatical, many stories 
betray lack of judgment and serious 
lack of what to say and what to omit. 

For example, a Midwest firm sent 
out a release concerning the reloca- 
tion of a division of a client’s com- 
pany. Whatever chance this item had 
of seeing print was killed by this 
statement: “. . . the transfer will get 
under way immediately, with several 
truckloads of machinery and raw ma- 
terials involved.” The “division” 


sounds as if it’s about as big as a 
neighborhood TV shop. 


GOVERNMENT NEWS. Some 
government bureaus and departments 
are improving in their news release 
activity, but most are still in the single- 
space-on-both-sides-of-the-paper era. 
This pseudo-economy style is almost 
a guarantee the release will never see 
print. When we are at war, some gov- 
ernment news MUST be printed. In 
peace times most of the government 
news releases are a good bet for the 
waste basket. 


ADVANCE COPY OF SPEECH. 
One excellent idea, even if it misfired, 
was to accompany an advance copy of 
a speech with a news release based 
on the speech. Unfortunately the re- 
lease was three pages long. Half a 
page might have rated a paragraph. 


OUR FACE IS RED. This not un- 
common cutey pie way to start an 
apology to cover an error in a news 
release is very old hat. One started: 
“Two weeks ago we sent you, etc.” 
Imagine a person taking two weeks 
to discover a boner. Another from 
Philadelphia read: “In our news re- 
lease No. 9378, we _ inadvertently 
dropped the name of our client, etc., 
etc.” The news release factory num- 
ber again. 


IN CANADA — 


ple speak French. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


Some Things Are Different 


Not to the untrained eye, perhaps, but to 
the man or woman of discernment there are obvious differences 
between the way of life in Canada and the United States. 

American businessmen who seek to commu- 
nicate with Canadian employees, suppliers, customers, govern- 
ment and the public soon find themselves baffled by undefinable 

- Canadianese. Some even launch enterprises in Canada without 
knowing that almost a third of Canada’s eighteen million peo- 


Our organization serves a number of U.S. 
companies doing business successfully in Canada. We are in 
a position to represent other non-competitive industries or firms 
now operating in Canada or planning to enter this market. 


1255 UNIVERSITY ST.— UN. 6-9594 
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Admittedly, every error noted here 
may be regarded as not too important 
perhaps, but the fact is every error 
was committed and helped land a 
news release in a waste basket. 

Admittedly, experienced and well 
educated (public relations-wise) peo- 
ple, know better than to commit any 
of these errors, but the fact is that 
these errors were committed and 
they continue every day in about 80 
per cent of all public relations and 
publicity offices. 

This situation should give pause to 
every one interested in the present 
and future of public relations and of 
publicity. This widespread ineptness 
can not be laughed off as it is so often 
when it is proposed that national con- 
ferences devote extended time to im- 
provement in the news release. 

The invariable rejoinder: ‘“Let’s 
not have any more of those silly ses- 
sions on how to double-space news 
releases,” so often comes from those 
whose batting average is lowest. 

Let’s not delude ourselves that 
public relations as a profession has 
made the grade. We have persuaded 
many employers and clients, but we 
haven’t persuaded the editors. We re- 
ceive our pay from employers or cli- 
ents but we really earn it only when 
we supply an editor with what he 
wants: news. We have not learned to 
perform that function often enough to 
be complacent about it. Editors, who 
are so important to most of us, have 
little enough respect for many persons 
in public relations or publicity. 

There is one job every one of us 
can do and must do: 


We should insist that the busi- 
ness and financial news release be 
elevated and maintained at a high 
standard of excellence, of honesty, 
of factuality, of newsworthiness; 
that it be distributed with discrimi- 
nation in order that the news re- 
lease be regarded as full legal 
tender in communicating with edi- 
tors and in turn with the public. 


To do otherwise is to discredit the 
craft that should become one of the 
most honored professions. We in pub- 
lic relations must know so many other 
skills. Why must we be so inept in 
the use of our most common tool? @ 
(Copyrighted, 1959) 
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Public Relations 
for Public Education 


By Wallace Jamie 


@ Education in today’s technological 
and heavily populated world is a criti- 
cal commodity. Our national leader- 
ship, conceivably our national sur- 
vival, may depend on the breadth and 
depth of the job we do in public edu- 
cation. 

The correlation between level of 
education and standard of living in 
the countries of the world is direct 
and impressive. Natural resources 
alone never vouchsafe prosperity or 
progress. Many of the lands most 
richly endowed with natural wealth, 
with metals, oil, fertile soil, amazingly 
have the lowest per capita income. 
Good school systems are prerequisites 
to the development of national wealth 
and national well being. 

If our schools are in trouble, the 
American economy and society are in 
trouble. 

In a very real sense, our schools 
are in trouble. Enrollments are soar- 
ing and there is need for expanding 
curricula to comprehend the widen- 
ing horizons of knowledge. Unprec- 
edented educational budgets are de- 
manded: In many communities the 
needed funds are withheld because of 
the failure of school administrators to 
communicate the need for, and the 
justice of, their demands to their com- 
munities. 

The volunteer counsel of profes- 
sional public relations practitioners is 
sorely needed by most school systems. 
Many public relations people are al- 
ready interested in school public rela- 
tions. While there are impressive 
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evidences of productive cooperation 
at the national level, the problems are 
basically those of the local com- 
munity. And here professional public 
relations counsel generally cannot be 
retained because funds are not avail- 
able. 


Dilemma of schools 


How logical, and how important it 
is therefore, that qualified public re- 
lations specialists take one pace for- 
ward and provide the counsel needed 
to resolve the dilemma of the schools. 
If we accept the thesis that adequate 
educational facilities and staffs are 
important to business, as well as 


everything else, that the product of 
the classroom conditions the job done 
in all walks of life, we must logically 
accept the responsibility to help chan- 
nel a greater percentage of the na- 
tion’s wealth into our schools, colleges 
and universities. 

How then may the techniques 
which the public relations man or 
woman has developed be adapted to 
the needs of the school administrator? 
In answering this question I think we 
should begin by re-examining the 
basic concept of public relations as 
applied to education. 

Public relations is, first, a philoso- 
phy of administration which focuses 


Our schools are in trouble. Enrollments are soaring and there is need for 
expanding curricula to comprehend the widening horizons of knowledge. 
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on the interests of people. It is the 
philosophy which conceives that an 
enterprise or an institution should be 
operated to serve best the concerns of 
all the people involved—in the case 
of education, the teachers, students, 
parents, maintenance staff, taxpayers, 
and the short- and long-range inter- 
ests of society in general. The har- 
monious adaptation of the educational 
institution to its environment, in other 
words, is a prime concern of the 
school administrator. 


Impact of impressions 


Second, is the interpretation of 
what is being done in the schools. 
What is the impact of all of the im- 
pressions made by the school system 
and by the various persons connected 
with it? Has the school set up a de- 
liberately planned effort to establish 
and maintain mutual understanding 
between the institution or system and 
the community? 

In California the El Monte Union 
High School District Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has established a long-range 
program to invite citizens to visit the 
school while it is in session. Business- 
men, ministers, service club presi- 
dents, newspapermen and _ other 
thought-influencing members of the 
community are featured as guests. 

The educational administrator must 
be sure that his own house is in order 
in every respect. There must be a 
constant check-up on every detail of 
administration, a confirmation that 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the organization every representative 
has an understanding of the impor- 
tance of intelligent service. 


@ WALLACE JAMIE is Director of 
Public Relations of the Carnation 
Company, Los Angeles. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Chicago and received his M.A. in 
English from the same institution. 
In 1947 he joined the world-wide 
organization of Carnation Com- 
pany and served as its General 
Personnel Director and Director 
of Community Relations prior to 
assuming his present position. He 
has had many articles published 
in national magazines and profes- 
sional journals. @ 


Education in today’s technological and heavily-populated world is a critical 
commodity. 


Science of ‘‘Eiconics’’ 


Kenneth Boulding, of the University 
of Michigan, an Oxonian by educa- 
tion and an economist by trade, is a 
prime mover in the new science of 
Eiconics. This “science” holds that 
“the image is the sum total of what 
we think we know and what makes us 
behave the way we do.” Boulding 
traces this idea through biology, soci- 
ology, psychology, history, economics 
and even philosophy. To construct a 
favorable image for the educational 
system is a real challenge even for 
the most highly qualified professional 
public relations man. Particularly in 
communities where population and 
school enrollments mount more rap- 
idly than taxable wealth, strains and 
pains seem inevitable. 

The success of grass-roots legisla- 
tion supporting education is likely to 
be in pretty direct relationship to the 
public relations profile of the school 
systems. The institutional image be- 
comes particularly important when 
extra funds are sought. Home owners 
become very articulate when taxes are 
going up, but since the householder 
is also usually the parent, a good 
school image can ease the pain of 
heavy payments for school costs. 

What is the school image? The 
image may be one of report cards, 


buildings, principals, teachers, stu- 
dents, books, gymnasiums, sports and 
vocational guidance counselors. It is 
a mixed and miscellaneous phenome- 
non. 

The quality of teaching or the ex- 
cellence of the curriculum, regret- 
tably, may be less of a determinant of 
the public attitude than an unpleasant 
reception accorded a visiting parent 
by aclerk in the principal’s office. The 
general excellence of the system may 
be less meaningful in building the in- 
stitutional image than a thoughtless 
response to a telephone inquiry by a 
mother. 

Certainly the important factors in 
education should not be elided even 
though they may not always be prime 
determinants of the school image. 
If communication is excellent they 
should be important. For instance, 
good teaching is good public relations 
—public relations starts in the class- 
room. But the fact of excellent class- 
room operation and climate has got 
to be communicated. The National 
Education Association’s Centennial 
public relations program has con- 
tributed a great deal toward getting 
the educational message across, but in 
case of the absence of local follow- 
through this is not so meaningful. 


Continued on Page 16 
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Cost per child 


Opinion studies by some of the 
Eastern school systems recently have 
underlined the importance of formal 
information programs to publicize 
facts about such items as cost per 
child, of education in the system, 
starting teacher salaries, the nature 
and excellence of guidance programs, 
etc. 

The West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation recently released findings of a 
study made by the Princeton Research 
Service about public opinion concern- 
ing wishes of citizens regarding legis- 
lative priority for school improve- 
ments, including types of new or in- 
creased taxes. The broadcasting of 
such findings can be a salutary and 
constructive thing, of course, only if an 
enlightened and favorably impressed 
public has been courted. 

So, we’re back to the basic question 
of how an enlightened and favorably 
impressed public can be created—and 
the particular question of what public 
relations techniques can be transferred 
to the realm of public education. In 
education, as in industry, public rela- 
tions practice is the continuing effort 
to effect harmonious adjustment be- 
tween an institution and its publics. 
The first duty of an institution is to 
listen — objectively to evaluate its 
worth through opinion polls and fair 
appraisal of public criticism. 

When sufficient facts are estab- 
lished the next step is to get the school 
in order — if possible, to make the 
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system exemplary in every aspect of 
its administration. 

The third phase is to establish a 
policy and plan a progam, to consider 
strategy and tactics; to set up near and 
far objectives keeping within realistic 
aims; to decide between preventive 
and remedial activities in specific 
situations. In education, as public re- 
lations practice improves, many of the 
activities will be preventive. It is im- 
portant to anticipate the hazards. 


Check list provided 


One corporate public relations 
practitioner has provided a check list 
for the contents of a growing public 
relations program which has become 
fairly classic in industry usage. It may 


Unprecedented educational budgets 
are demanded. 


have some usefulness for educators 
and for public relations practitioners 
who volunteer to help resolve the edu- 
cational public relations dilemma. 

The program, according to this 
concept, should be designed to por- 
tray and dramatize such basic factors 
as: 

History of the institution, 

Aims of the institution, 

Ideals it strives to live by, 

Achievements and failures, 

Services, 

Needs of the institution, and finally. 

Plans for the future. 

We have already mentioned the 
in-flow of information. If any facet of 
the public relations function is more 
important than another, it is the out- 
going flow of information. In the con- 


ception and direction of the out-flow, 
it seems to me, the schools are most in 
need of professional counsel. 

In this connection a qualified pub- 
lic relations man or woman is most 
needed on the staff of the school dis- 
trict and here particularly, volunteer 
professional aid can be invaluable. 

The problems in educational public 
relations include many of those with 
which the public relations specialist 
is familiar, but in education certain of 
the problems are more acute. In com- 
municating the facts about education 
the communicator is particularly 
likely to encounter distortion due to 
compression or willful misinterpreta- 
tion based on vested-interests pres- 
sures. Also, there is the perennial fear 
of facing facts that threaten the estab- 
lished pattern. People don’t like rou- 
tines to be threatened, including the 
routine of an established tax level. 
The proposals for heavy school tax 
assessment have put schools every- 
where in the bright glare of public in- 
spection. 

If an organization seeks publicity, 
it must be prepared to accept the good 
with the bad. Public interest in an in- 
stitution, once it is in the news, can- 
not be turned on and off like a hose. 
Continuing sound counsel is required. 
For full use of the mass media of pub- 
licity and to understand the whole 
gamut of publicity practice, there 
must be a strong background of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the communi- 
cations media and the persons who 
staff them. 


The proposals for heavy school taxes 
have put schools in the bright glare of 
public inspection. 
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Workings of media 


Many school administrators have a 
rather poor understanding of the 
workings of media and actually tend 
to develop a fear as a result. More- 
over, our schools of education do not 
seem to be doing a very good job of 
preparing administrators for public 
relations. Schools of education seldom 
have more than one course in public 
relations. It is usually on the doctoral 
level and is not a required course. 

One cogent and qualified observer 
of the educational public relations 
scene is Dr. Robert Davidson, director 
of public relations of the University of 
Southern California. He recently 
wrote—‘Basically, what public edu- 
cation needs is a long-range public 
relations program. If each school dis- 
trict had such a program it would be 
in a much sounder position to approach 
the public for funds. The taxpayers 
get horribly confused when _ the 
schools keep coming back, year after 
year, for more funds. It seems to me 
that school districts should let the 
people know what will be needed over 
a 10- to 20-year period, and then go 
at it from there. Public school admin- 
istrators often have a great deal of 
difficulty communicating with anyone 
except other educators. Someone 
needs to ‘interpret.’ 

“In the days of the one-teacher 
school there were comparatively few 
public relations problems. The teacher 
‘boarded’ with different families each 
month. Parents were thus able to hear 
by word-of-mouth what was happen- 
ing in the schools. But the problem 
of ‘bigness’ today keeps pushing us 
further and further from this type of 
communication. 

“School administrators generally do 
a good job but fall down in letting 
people know about it. As a result, the 
schools are often misunderstood in 
today’s court of public opinion . . 
because the wrong people end up do- 
ing the talking.” 

It is hard to conceive how the pub- 
lic relations specialist can make a 
more significant contribution to his 
family, his organization, his com- 
munity and his country than to repre- 
sent education in the court of public 
opinion. The message to be transmit- 
ted is urgent. @ 
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INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 
AND CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


By Harold P. Zelko 


@ Today’s era of complex interaction 
and intense competition in all walks 
of life has focused more and more at- 
tention on almost every organization’s 
relations with the public. Those 
charged with the management, espe- 
cially in a business enterprise, need to 
make their company more sensitive to 
the wants of its customers. The objec- 
tive becomes more vital as we strive 
for methods that will both hold pres- 
ent customers and bring new ones who 
will buy a company’s products or 
services. 

We have thus witnessed a tremen- 
dous development of public relations 
departments and a great deal of em- 
phasis on the public relations program 
—usually in the form of press rela- 
tions, speeches, company publications, 


@ HAROLD P. ZELKO is Professor 
of Speech at The Pennsylvania 
State University where he has been 
since 1936. Prior to this he was an 
attorney. On leave from Penn 
State, he has held positions as Di- 
rector of Training for the U. S. 
Internal Revenue Service, Office 
of Price Stabilization, and Assist- 
ant Director of Training for the 
Corps of Engineers. He has lec- 
tured extensively at other univer- 
sities, management associations, 
government agencies, and business 
organizations. He is a consultant 
and training specialist in the fields 
of communication, management 
development, and public relations 
and is a director of Executive De- 
velopment Services. He is author 
of numerous books, pamphlets, ar- 
ticles, and training materials. @ 
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broadcasting and other communica- 
tion methods. Most of this effort has 
dealt with the external relations of the 
company or its employees with the 
customer, and this is what many peo- 
ple think of as public relations. But 
let’s turn our attention the other way 
and look at what goes on inside the 
organization to see its effect on cus- 
tomer or public relations. 


A definition 


There may be no satisfactory defi- 
nition of customer relations, but let’s 
make an attempt like this: 

Customer Relations is the point 
of contact between a customer and 
“The Company,” or an employee 
of the Company. Good customer re- 
lations is the best possible execu- 
tion of this contact to the mutual 
satisfaction of both the customer 
and the Company. 

In a service industry maintaining 
these relations at a constant high level 
is the heart of the objective. Most pub- 
lic relations experts and responsible 
management officials know this and 
could probably accomplish the objec- 
tive personally in a satisfactory man- 
ner. But we know that it is impossible 
for higher levels of management or 
expert staff officers themselves to exe- 
cute enough of the contacts with the 
public. If they could do this, we’d have 
fewer major problems. We have long 
since recognized that the “company” 
is not the president and few high offi- 
cials. The “company” includes the 
people who work for it, every last one 
of them, and it is they whom many a 
customer gets to see and know and 
think of as the company. 


Now since you can’t discharge all 
the company’s customer relations re- 
sponsibilities and functions yourself, 
what you would like to see ideally 
would be to have every employee dis- 
charge them exactly as you would do 
yourself if you could. In other words, 
the employee becomes your alter ego, 
your counterpart, and the closer he 
comes to representing you at a high 
quality level, the more satisfied you 
will be with his performance. Every 
salesman, every counter clerk, every 
meter reader, every letter writer, and 
every speaker who represents your 
company is of primary concern to 
your total objective of improved cus- 
tomer relations. There is no question 
but that every employee is a public 
relations ambassador for the company 
in some form or other. 

I would like to try to answer three 
questions in an attempt to come to 
some conclusions on what we can do 
to raise the level of an employee’s 
competence as a public relations am- 
bassador: Where does customer rela- 
tions really start? What are the fac- 
tors affecting an employee’s customer 
contacts? What kind of action pro- 
gram should be adopted to bring about 
these results? 


Where does customer relations 
really start? 


Customer relations often starts with 
the health and climate inside the or- 
ganization itself. One of the biggest 
fallacies of those who would think 
they are promoting customer relations 
by certain external programs and me- 
diums is to assume that all this starts 

Continued on Page 20 
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Salesman 
he uses 


Truc ks Every salesman knows trucks deliver what he sells. He knows 
eee from personal experience. Without regular on-time delivery, 
sales would fade. In modern manufacturing and merchandising, 
limited inventory is common, fast replacement a “must.” The 
salesman knows there isn’t room for fumbling around .. . 
distribution is keyed to the clock . . . He uses trucks to keep 

everything in step . . . including his commissions. 
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at the outside fringe of the company. 
It is traditional that we have well- 
appointed public relations offices, at- 
tractive company handbooks, news- 
letters, financial reports, advertise- 
ments, newspaper releases, and other 
printed materials that we feel repre- 
sent the company well to the public. 

I do not intend to deprecate the 
value of such programs and materials. 
But the danger is to overestimate their 
value and to regard them as the com- 
plete “customer relations program” of 
the company. This could be like put- 
ting a shiny new finish on an old car 
that has a worn out battery, a stripped 
gear in the transmission, and other in- 
ternal breakdowns which are bound to 
keep it from running efficiently. 

Every employee has a relationship 
with others in the company that 
shapes his attitudes and actions, and a 
central responsibility for this relation- 
ship is the supervisor. Let’s look at a 
few possible situations. A counter 
clerk has just been “bawled out” by an 
angry supervisor who did not get the 
facts and wrongly accused the clerk of 
doing something which she actually 
did not do. A few minutes later a cus- 
tomer appears at the counter with a 
“complaint” about her bill. The clerk 
handles the customer curtly and ab- 
ruptly, obviously not trying to be 
pleasant in the situation. 

A salesman has just completed an 
order for a product, walks into the of- 
fice and finds that a few days ago the 
product specifications were changed. 
He suddenly realizes that his new cus- 
tomer would not have placed the or- 
der under the new specifications with- 
out an explanation. 

A meter reader who has become 
acquainted with the customers on his 
route and likes the area learns by the 
grapevine that he will be transferred 
to a new route. Actually this is just a 
rumor, but he is very unpleasant to 
people until he learns the truth. 

Our first inclination is to accuse the 
counter clerk, the salesman, and the 
meter reader of practicing poor cus- 
tomer relations, and it is true that they 
did. But whose fault was it in each 
case? The answer is obviously the su- 
pervisor and the attitudes that were 
wrongly developed in the employees. 

Each employee is affected by the to- 
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tal climate and the feeling of belonging 
to a work group which the employee 
has at the time he performs the seem- 
ingly external act. The development 
of such a climate and feeling, so that 
one constantly feels “good” about 
working for his company is the re- 
sponsibility of all levels of supervision, 
starting with the very top and includ- 
ing the first-line supervisor who is 
probably the most important cog in 
the whole network. 


Factors affecting 
employees’ customer contacts 


We start with the premise that hap- 
py, satisfied employees who feel good 
about being members of a work group 
will have the right kinds of attitudes 
and feelings that will motivate them to 
have pleasant relations with everyone 
they contact. The real answer is what 
managers need to do to develop these 
objectives. We can attempt to make a 
list of factors that employees want if 
they are to have the right kinds of at- 
titudes: 

1. Employees want to be treated as 
People. 

2. People want to be informed. 

3. People want to be recognized. 

4. People want to have opportuni- 
ties to participate. 

5. People want to feel as though 
they belong. 

Ever since the famous Western 
Electric Hawthorne Plant studies 
which showed the effect of employee 
recognition on production and morale, 
we have been proving through actual 
experience and research the value of 
regarding employees as PEOPLE. All 
of us are closer to each other in the 
total world picture, we are becoming 
inevitably related to each other; we 
are more concerned about happenings 
everywhere in the world; we are there- 
fore much more informed and inter- 
related as a people. 

If we add up all of the factors we have 
just listed and what we have said to 
this point, we see that practically every 
objective we are striving for is accom- 
plished through COMMUNICATION. All 
human relations depends on commu- 
nication. Actually there is no other 
way one interacts with another in the 
work scene except through communi- 
cation . . . or the lack of it. 


Professor Zelko 


© Keeping people informed of what 
is going on means communication 
downward. To do this, we have to 
start at the top of the organization and 
insure that necessary company plans, 
policies, regulations, and any other de- 
tails are “passed along the line” 
through all levels of management to 
the employee who meets the customer. 
If a memorandum or bulletin board 
announcement does it clearly, maybe 
this is enough. But it usually is not. 
Most matters are best explained orally, 
in face-to-face contact with the person 
on the receiving end. Perhaps the writ- 
ten communication will establish uni- 
formity and permanence of record, 
but it should be supplemented with 
oral explanation and the opportunity 
to ask questions. This brings the meth- 
od of conferences and meetings, at all 
levels, to the forefront, as well as in- 
formal personal contacts and inter- 
views. 

e The recognition of employees as 
people and giving them opportunities 
to participate means both downward 
communication and upward commu- 
nication as well. To do this, manage- 
ment must first realize that employees 
at any level of work represent a reser- 
voir of knowledge, experience, and 
ability that can be of great value to 
higher levels of management. This 
reservoir must be tapped and con- 
stantly drawn upon, not only to give 
people a feeling that they are recog- 
nized and are asked to participate in 
decisions, but also because they can 
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actually help management solve prob- 
lems and make decisions. The prin- 
ciple of “consultative management” 
means that every supervisor, at all 
levels, will consult with his subordi- 
nates and draw on them to help in this 
way whenever it is appropriate. 

e To develop a feeling of belonging 
which is so important to high morale 
and all the objectives of customer re- 
lations we are striving for, we must 
practice all these principles on a day- 
to-day basis. Even communication 
downward and upward is not enough. 
There must be an open and permis- 
sive atmosphere that permeates the 
organization and all the people in it 
which would include the flow of com- 
munication across and throughout the 
employee group. No matter at what 
level a man works, he should freely 
pass on needed information, whether 
it be downward, upward, or across to 
an associate on the same level. Like- 
wise, he should freely listen to those 
who would talk to him, encouraging 
his subordinates to express themselves 
by asking them their opinions, finding 
out their problems, and being sympa- 
thetic and sensitive to all they have to 
say. In accomplishing this feeling of 
belonging, it is well to remember that 
when individuals are asked to partici- 
pate in making a policy or decision 
which they then will carry out, they 
will do it eagerly and with a spirit of 
teamwork that can never be accom- 
plished when they are “ordered” to do 
it from above. 


Understanding the 
communication process 


Obviously, since so much of the 
accomplishment of these kinds of ob- 
jectives depends on communication, 
it is essential that all levels of manage- 
ment understand the communication 
process and the barriers that inter- 
fere. 

We make the mistake of using 
words, in defining communication, 
when we say that “communication is 
the transmitting (sending, conveying, 
telling, etc.) of ideas from one person 
to another.” There is always a reac- 
tion and response from the other per- 
son that we must consider if we are 
to have good communication, so that 
we should substitute a word like “ex- 


change”’ for “transmitting,” in order 
to have our definition indicate the 
two-way nature of the process. Again 
Jooking at our definition, we must add 
more words to indicate that we ex- 
change more than just “ideas.” We 
exchange our feelings, attitudes, and 
moods as well. 

An understanding and resolving of 
the barriers to effective communica- 
tion requires basically that we try to 
put ourselves in the position of the 
other person as much as possible at 
all times. Actually most barriers exist 
because of the very basic fact that 
people are different in both organiza- 
tional position and individual make- 
up. In the work situation, the status 
barrier usually exists, one being on a 
higher or lower level than the other. 
Then there are differences in experi- 
ences, prejudices, and feelings. Add 
to these the tendency for people to 
resist change and to want to argue 
rather than understand. Many of these 
barriers grow out of the fact that we 
are all self-centered whereas we 
should be “you”’-centered, or listener- 
centered, when we are speaking. And 
as a result of all these, we use 
language that the other person does 
not understand or interpret as we do. 


Action program 


Let us restate our basic objective: 
To improve customer relations. Our 
premise has been that much of cus- 
tomer relations starts inside an organi- 
zation, through first establishing the 
best possible relationships within the 
work group and thus developing 
happy, cooperative employees. Here 
are the steps we should take: 

1. First recognize that customer re- 
lations is not a mere external, fringe 
activity. It starts at the heart of the 
organization and requires attention 
from within. 

2. Develop a healthy climate in- 
side the organization. This would in- 
clude the philosophy of management 
which treats employees with respect 
and understanding and gives them op- 
portunities for participation and self- 
expression. 

3. Recognize the full part that in- 
ternal communication plays in these 
objectives. See that employees are 
kept informed and that there is a 


proper flow of communication down- 
ward, upward, and across the organi- 
zation. Do more communication plan- 
ning. Allow time for communication. 
Emphasize the importance of close 
personal contacts, getting to know em- 
ployees, giving them opportunity to 
participate. 

4. Help supervisors and executive 
management to become better com- 
municators. This would involve the 
ability to understand others and to 
use the communication skills of speak- 
ing, listening, writing, and reading to 
the maximum degree of effectiveness. 

5. Develop the ability of employ- 
ees, particularly those who meet and 
deal with the public, as communica- 
tors. Particular emphasis would be 
placed on interpersonal speaking and 
listening and the development of atti- 
tudes even more than skills. 


No easy road 


There is no easy road to attaining 
these objectives, and we will never 
reach them perfectly. We are dealing 
here with the highest kind of refine- 
ment of human conduct, and we know 
that it is much easier to set up a sys- 
tem of mechanical rules than it is to 
build a climate and attitudes based on 
solid understandings of each other as 
people. @ 
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Baylor Hospital in Dallas, Texas 


WAGED WAR 
AGAINST DISCOURTESY 


By Marjorie Saunders 


@ “Baylor Employees Declare War 
on Discourtesy!” This headline on the 
front page of our employee magazine 
aroused the curiosity of our person- 
nel. Actually the idea was the result 
of a meeting with a small group of 
employees who recognized, as did 
our hospital’s administration, that all 
was not well “attitude-wise” with 
some of our personnel. We were suf- 
fering, as were many other businesses 
and organizations, from the after-war 
hangover of undesirable attitudes and 
apathy on the part of employees. The 
normal stress and strain of a hospital 
is often wearing on even the most 
well-adjusted and congenial individ- 
ual. 

However, hectic days and nights 
and pressures due to lack of adequate 
staff during the war years and long 
afterward had fostered unintentional 
loss of good temper as well as good 
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manners. Brusqueness had too often 
replaced politeness and_ kindness; 
carelessness in interpersonal relation- 
ships was producing friction between 
hospital groups as well as between the 
hospital family and the public. The war 
was over — and working conditions 
were improved — yet poor attitudes 
continued. 


Attitude is important 


Executives of any business _ will 
probably agree that almost everything 
an employee does seems to be deter- 
mined by the way he looks at his job. 
So you take a good look at your busi- 
ness personality as it relates to human 
relations in your own organization. No 
matter how well you know your job, 
your personality can make or break 
your success as an administrator or 
supervisor and the human relations 
pattern in your organization. 

It was upon this philosophy that we 
based our approach to our problem— 


the correction of bad attitudes and dis- 
courtesy through a positive emphasis 
on courtesy. A small employee group 
was selected to work with manage- 
ment in planning a program. Each 
member was chosen because of a 
wholesome attitude toward his work. 

The problem was discussed frankly. 
Then the employees were asked for 
their comments on the facts presented. 
The consensus of the group was that 
the situation had been correctly de- 
scribed. Further, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that discourtesy was one of 
our greatest liabilities and courtesy 
could and should be one of our great- 
est assets. We then enlisted the aid of 
this employee committee in working 
out details of a four-month program. 
At subsequent meetings the full pro- 
gram was developed. 

It was divided into five major parts. 
These were presented in our hospital’s 
internal magazine, “Baylor Progress,” 
as follows: 


iy 


FIRST—Each employee was urged 
to consider the meaning of courtesy 
and put his understanding of it into 
daily practice. 


SECOND—Each employee was given 
an opportunity to write and submit 
an original essay on the subject, 
“What Is Courtesy?” 


THIRD—Each employee was given 
the chance to submit an original 
slogan on courtesy which the hos- 
pital’s employees could adopt. 


FOURTH—Films on courtesy were 
shown. One of the films shown was 
“By Jupiter,” originally produced 
for Marshall Field and Company in 
Chicago. It is amusing but mean- 
ingful, and graphically illustrates a 
very intelligent approach to the old 
problem of improving the attitude 
of man toward his fellowman. 

In the film Jupiter finds it necessary 
to remind his earthly protege fre- 
quently to be courteous by twang- 
ing a few bars on a harp. As a tie-in 
with the movie—every hour—on 
the hour—through our paging sys- 
tem could be heard a brief interval 
of harp music. The idea seemed to 
fascinate our employees and even 
the most blasé enjoyed it. 


FIFTH—Patients, doctors, and em- 
ployees were asked to participate 
in the selection of the most courte- 
ous employee in the hospital. Ques- 
tionnaires and ballots were made 
available to all for voting. 


Further interest was stimulated in 
the campaign by awards to be pre- 
sented various contest winners. There 
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were: (1) to the employee chosen as 
our most courteous employee — a 
$25.00 Savings Bond; (2) to the em- 
ployee writing the best original essay 
of not more than 300 words on “What 
Is Courtesy?” — a $25.00 Savings 
Bond; (3) for each of the next two best 
essays—a $5.00 lunch room book; 
(4) to each employee submitting an 
original slogan on courtesy which was 
accepted and used, a $3.00 lunch 
room book. 

Each slogan used was printed on 
colored paper and posted in promi- 
nent places throughout the hospital. 
To give the employees an idea of what 
was meant, an essay, “What Is Cour- 
tesy,” as well as several quotations on 
courtesy was published in the hospital 
publication. 

There was a healthy amount of dis- 
cussion in the corridors between em- 
ployees. They could frequently be 
heard analyzing the word and discuss- 
ing ways of putting their personal in- 
terpretation of the term into action. 

Consciously or unconsciously, atti- 
tudes improved during the first month 
of the contest. A doctor on the hospital 
staff, a former patient, an employee 
and a trustee were asked to give their 
respective opinions of the courtesy 
program. Their statements and photo- 
graphs were published in our em- 
ployee magazine. 

Six slogan winners were also an- 
nounced and posters included credit 
for the authors. The slogans had the 
effect of a strong tonic upon our per- 
sonnel. Here are a few samples, 
“Courtesy like some diseases, can be 
contagious .. . get a genuine case and 
start an epidemic’”’; “Courtesy is kind- 
ness expressed in action,” and “There 
is no cover charge for courtesy; use as 
much as you like.” 

By the following month, interest in 
voting for the most courteous em- 
ployee had reached a high. Interest in 
the program spread through many or- 
ganizations in our city and began to 
attract the attention of hospital admin- 
istrators elsewhere. 


Eight winners 


Votes were counted by a disinter- 
ested and impartial committee ap- 
pointed by the Administrator. Eight 

Continued on Page 24 
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“CULTIVATE COURTESY *CAUSE 
COURTESY COUNTS” 


A Sys 


“Courtesy, like some diseases, 


can be contagious . . . Get a 
genuine case and start an epidemic.” 


A Madical Records Clark Says 


“The Dividends Of Courtesy Can't Be 
Measured, But You Are Sure To . 
Receive More Than You Spend” 


Samples of ballots and slogans used in courtesy campaign. 


employees won courtesy awards... 
many received commendatory re- 
marks, It was interesting to note how 
very few employees received no votes! 

A review of the special forms dis- 
tributed to doctors, visitors and pa- 
tients early in the campaign for their 
comments on the courtesy of our em- 
ployees was most encouraging. These 
comments revealed a great deal about 
the attitudes of our personnel which 
indicated a definite upsurge in favor- 
able employee-patient-public relation- 
ships. Many patients admitted during 
the courtesy campaign had also been 
in the hospital during the war or in the 
years immediately afterward. They 
frequently commented upon the great 
improvement in personal considera- 
tion of the employees for the patient. 

Some of the patients’ comments 
were: “I think every nurse and em- 
ployee has done everything possible to 
make my stay a pleasant one”... 
Another said, “The entire staff has 
been helpful and nothing was over- 
looked to make my week in the hos- 
pital pleasant and comfortable”... 
One man commented: “Regarding the 
service of your hospital, I was 
pleased with the courtesy I received 
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because I had heard rumors of inef- 
ficiency and carelessness in hospitals. 
I entered with a slight chip on my 
shoulder expecting a certain amount 
of cold-bloodedness and inconsider- 
ate business methods. I have told all 
my friends that I was made to feel as 
if the entire hospital personnel had 
nothing else in mind except my com- 
plete comfort.” 

What is courtesy? 


The essay which won first prize was 
published along with the photographs 
of all employees who received awards. 
These are quotes from the winning 
essay submitted by a member of our 
Housekeeping Department: 

“Courtesy is the outward show of a 
truly great personality whether it is 
possessed by the janitor or the presi- 
dent of a firm. Within the reach of all 
is this great characteristic which, if 
only practiced, would proclaim the 
principle of the Great Teacher who 
taught kindness to a world that cruci- 
fied Him. 

“Courtesy, in my opinion, is a mani- 
festation of mercy which Shakespeare 
calls ‘An attribute of God.’ Courtesy 
carries with it the desire to relieve pain 
and hurt of others, by a willingness to 


suffer hurt ourselves. Courtesy knows 
no race, color, or creed but is marked 
by a boundless pity for the poor and 
unfortunate.” 

The courtesy campaign proved ben- 
eficial not only to the hospital and its 
public relations program but to our 
employees as well. They learned that a 
few moments spent in kindly explana- 
tion and polite consideration paid off 
in personal dividends. By being cour- 
teous all the time they obtained the 
goodwill and cooperation of doctors, 
visitors, patients, and co-workers. As 
a result, their own work became more 
pleasant. The ideas advanced in this 
courtesy emphasis were simple ones 
which could be adapted to any type of 
organization. We consider the pro- 
gram worthy of the effort expended to 
promote it and the expense involved. 


Four months concentrated effort 
were devoted to this courtesy cam- 
paign. We have since conducted other 
special programs in which we stressed 
courtesy, and each month in our mag- 
azine we feature an employee in a 
column entitled “Courtesy Spotlight.” 
It is our belief that courtesy is a con- 
tinuous program — not something to 
be turned on and off like a faucet. @ 
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Books in Review 


TECHNICAL REPORTING, Revised, by 
Joseph N. Ulman and Jay R. Gould, 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1959, 382 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Clement E. Trout 
Emeritus Professor and Head 
School of Communications 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Okla, 


¢ Strengthened by new chapters, addi- 
tional explanation and more examples, 
this originally excellent text for tech- 
nical reporting, in the revised form, 
will continue to be a leading contri- 
bution to instruction in clear technical 
reporting. The contributions of the 
co-author are valuable. It is also a 
handbook for anyone writing reports 
or other types of factual information. 
The scientist or engineer without train- 
ing in writing can follow its practical 
directions with satisfactory results. 

The revisions merely make more 
complete and easily understood, the 
already unusually practical and usable 
manual for writing the many kinds of 
material included under the general 
term “Reports.” Technical reports 
are stressed. The author says “every 
technical communication has one cer- 
tain clear purpose—to convey infor- 
mation and ideas accurately and effi- 
ciently.” Such communication should 
be as clear, brief and easy to under- 
stand as possible. 

The book describes ways to achieve 
these ends and is itself an example of 
one way to do it. The approach is 
from the practital application of 
methods, starting with the belief that 
neither students nor technical workers 
are interested in report writing until 
they find reports are a fundamental 
part of their work. 

In practice, the written report is 
necessary to make a permanent rec- 
ord of what has been done and how, 
with what results. It is also the me- 
dium by which an individual can tell 
his management what he has done 
and the results. So he finds his future 


may depend upon his ability to pre- 
pare a brief, complete and accurate 
report. 

The authors also work on _ the 
theory that the technical student, 
probably in engineering or science, 
will not memorize and use many 
terms and rules as are usually the 
base of formal grammar. 

The book is completely outlined 
with main and sub headings, using a 
decimal numbering system for an out- 
line, complete to the descriptive ma- 
terial. The instructions are presented 
in the order in which they will nor- 
mally be used, rather than in strict 
logical order. It is evident that the pre- 
sentation and content, which includes 
minute detail, come out of long ex- 
perience with the needs of students 
at least only partially convinced of 
the usefulness and value of the study. 
The opening is frankly an effort to 
“sell” the value of report writing to 
the student. 

The examples are explicit and 
clearly illustrate nrethods and mechan- 
ics. The exercises at the end of each 
chapter should be helpful to instruc- 
tors, especially those with limited ex- 
perience in report writing. 

The emphasis throughout is on 
making the message easily under- 
stood and everything else is subordi- 
nated to that end. 

Almost every form of report is men- 
tioned. Excellent instructions for han- 
dling mechanical details such as 
graphic illustrations, tables, bibliog- 
raphies and other forms found in for- 
mal and informal reports and theses 
are given. It contains more hard-to- 
find answers to practical questions 
than any publication I have seen. 

The book is worthwhile for anyone 
—experienced writer, beginner, tech- 
nician—called on to write a paper or 
make a speech or prepare a manual, 
or for the college student as text and 
handbook for ready reference for all 
writing. Also the high school student 
could use it with benefit and interest. ¢ 


COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS, How to Make the Most of 
Both of Them, published by the National 
Recreation Association, New York, 
1959, 25 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by William W. Cook 
United States Steel Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


e Five leading public relations prac- 
titioners set forth clearly and simply 
the fundamentals of public relations 
as they apply to recreation adminis- 
tration. 

The articles, presented originally 
as speeches at the Third Annual Insti- 
tute in Recreation Administration, re- 
tain their speech form and hew to 
basic principles and practices in keep- 
ing with the lay audience to whom 
they were delivered. While they ex- 
plore few frontiers for the public re- 
lations veteran, they should make 
rewarding reading not only for recre- 
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ation administrators but for others 
seeking to trace the broad foundations 
on which our calling rests. 

The authors, G. Edward Pendray, 
Anne L. New, Harold N. Weiner, Ed- 
ward J. Kneeland and Kenneth P. 
Wood, discuss their subjects with wit, 
clarity, and the deft touch of prac- 
ticed hands. 

In “An Introduction to Public Re- 
lations,” Mr. Pendray, Senior Partner 
in Pendray & Company, reviews basic 
principles of public relations as they 
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apply not only to recreation but to 
human endeavor generally. 

Miss New, Director of Public In- 
formation and Education for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, is a 
pro on home grounds in outlining the 
ties between “Public Relations and 
Public Recreation.” 

In the section on “Community Re- 
lations,” Mr. Weiner calls upon his 
experience as Executive Director of 
the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services to dis- 


cuss the problems that face recreation 
people in dealing with their fellow 
townfolk. 

Mr. Kneeland, Consultant in Com- 
munications and Group Relations for 
General Electric Company, cites a GE 
formula: DRV + COMM = EMPL 
COOP (Do right voluntarily, plus ef- 
fective communication, equals good 
employee cooperation) in exploring 
the role of “Internal Communica- 
tions” in a public relations effort. 

In the final section, “Make It Per- 
sonal,” Mr. Wood points up some 
useful parallels between local opera- 
tions of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, of which he is 
Assistant Vice President of the Public 
Relations Department in charge of 
employee information and telephone 
films, and those of his audience. 

The booklet contains a Foreword 
by Joseph Prendergast, Executive Di- 
rector of the National Recreation 
Association. 


CASEBOOK IN PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS by Raymond Simon. Wm. 
C. Brown Co., Dubuque, la., 1959. 


¢ Public relations principles, of which 
there is no dearth of discussion in text- 
books, have now been given flesh and 
bones. Professor Simon, who instructs 
public relations at Utica College of 
Syracuse University, has assembled 
nearly 50 real cases and has incorpo- 
rated them into lesson units. 

Accompanying the cases are media 
problems, background data and study 
projects, some completed case studies, 
pertinent reprints and sample re- 
leases. Assignments asked of the stu- 
dent demand independent thought, 
careful research, and effective expres- 
sion, both written and oral. 

This book is well conceived, and, 
excepting some inattention to the 
editing, well executed. As a source of 
materials and method for use beyond 
one professor’s own classroom it is 
unique. For any individual or group 
wishing to buckle down and master 
techniques of publicity and some 
phases of public relations, it would be 
difficult to imagine a more useful 
tool. And as a document of an edu- 
cator’s teaching program, it attests to 
the real substance that public relations 
training can have. @ 
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AN INSURANCE COMPANY'S 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


By Frank G. Harrington 


@ It would appear that insurance 
companies are burdened with a built- 
in public relations problem stemming 
from the nature of their business and 
from popular misunderstanding. 

Just as nobody loves the policeman 
on the beat until he nabs the prowler 
in the parlor, nobody waxes ecstatic 
about the insurance company until it 
pays a claim in full. 

When they are not paying claims, 
insurance companies appear to many 
as huge, impersonal financial insti- 
tutions, conservative in their outlook, 
and grave in their ways of doing busi- 
ness. 

Under present day marketing con- 
ditions, when the customer, not the 
corporation, is king, this image is, 
in main, inaccurate and outmoded. 
Nevertheless, it lingers on in many 
minds. 

To change this negative image to 
a positive picture, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Companies 
have embarked upon a program of 
public relations designed to win 
I.N.A., independent insurance agents, 
and the industry of which they are a 
part, the credit which is rightfully 
theirs as guarantors of American 
business and family security. 


@ FRANK G. HARRINGTON is Man- 
ager of Public Relations and Ad- 
vertising Department, Insurance 
Company of North America Com- 
panies, Philadelphia. He joined 
INA, oldest and largest stock fire 
and marine insurance company in 
1951. Under his direction, INA’s 
advertising and public relations 
department has won numerous 
awards, taking three firsts this 
year in the categories of company 
publication, complete advertising 
campaign, and press relations, He 
is a graduate of University of Buf- 
falo, School Business Administra- 
tion (1937). @ 


The company is old—founded in 
1792 in Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall and its parent company is the 
oldest and strongest stock fire and 
Marine insurance company in the 
United States. The parent company 
and its wholly-owned affiliates com- 
prise a billion dollar corporation with 
facilities in 38 foreign countries and 
service, processing and claims offices 
throughout the United States. It em- 
ploys 9,000 persons, has 16,000 
shareholders, and markets its policies 
through 20,000 agents. 


Age and size 


But age is not a synonym for con- 
servatism, and mere size is no indica- 
tion that an organization has lost the 
human touch. The company has been 
an innovator—founder of the Amer- 
ican Agency System of selling insur- 
ance, pioneer in multiple-line under- 
writing, American reinsurance, and 
“package” insurance policies. And it 
has always honored its basic tenet, that 
the policyholder’s interests come first. 

To improve its public relations, the 
company has not had to alter but to 
explain the policies it has followed for 
many decades. It does so through an 
integrated system of communications 
to agents, employees, and the general 
public. 

Good relations with its world-wide 
force of independent insurance agents 
are of vital importance. This puts a 
premium on good communications, 
and in this sphere INA’s publication 
for agents, “The Fieldman,” backs up 
the personal service given agents by 
the company’s own field staff. Content 
of “The Fieldman” falls roughly into 
two categories: Information on com- 
pany developments (new policies to 
be marketed, new wrinkles to make 
selling easier, such as monthly budget 
plans) and information gleaned from 
the agents themselves on how they in- 

Continued on Page 28 


Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


FREE-LANCING IN SPANISH, public 
relations, publicity, editing, advertising copy 
and translations. FELIX M. OLIVA, 256 
E. 68th St., N. Y. 21. 


Positions Wanted 


YOU SHOULD HEAR EDITORS curse 
inadequate research, poor writing, unimagi- 
native approach of articles, suggestions your 
companies submit on your valued clients. 
Skilled magazine writer, 25 years experi- 
ence, who knows how, available for special 
writing assignments. Expensive. Box JR-12. 


PUBLIC ‘RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 
Over 20 years intensive, successful back- 
ground organizing and directing effective 
public relations programs linked with dis- 
tributor-dealer aids, advertising and sales 
promotion. Excellent idea man, creative, 
with ability to maintain sound press rela- 
tions, develop effective publicity in behalf 
company’s policies, products, personnel. 
Newspaper background. College-trained, 
married, age 47. Box LB-12. 


DEADLINE 
For 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
The First of Each Month 


FIGHT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


ON LETTERS AND PACKAGES 
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AMERICAN SURVEYS 
Public Relations Counselors * 


BUILD’ 
STREET. 


hort V. Rosenbloom 
President 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


310 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Murray Hill 9-4700 a 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. | 
FIFTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK a, 


Specialists in... 
Corporate Financial! Relations 
Stockholder 
Investor 
Communications | 
Corporate Development 


COUNSEL AND SERVICES 


Leadersh 1p 


m 


Southwest 


THE CAIN ORGANIZATION, 
INC. 


DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 
GALVESTON 
SANTA FE, N. M. 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
R & ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


Public Relations 


Would you like to see a short 
graphic presentation on public 
relations for associations? It 
shows how public relations plan- 
ning and techniques are now 
being used to help achieve the 
objectives of two associations. 
We'll be glad to show it to you 
Time: 20 min. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS INCOR PORATEE D 


PROFESSIONAL COUNSELING IN THE WEST 


CLAUDE RAMSEY. PRES, © S10 MILE HIGH CENTER * DENVER 2,COLO © TAbor 5-7255 


crease the profitability of their busi- 
nesses and their service to clients. In 
addition to editorial copy, the maga- 
zine carries all new company adver- 
tisements so that agents may see how 
they back up sales effort. 


Communications tool 


An internal communications tool 
wielded with considerable success by 
the company’s public relations people 
is a poster series pictorially conveying 
various Management messages to em- 
ployees. Displayed in service and 
processing offices throughout the 
country and in all home office depart- 
ments, the posters explain various 
aspects of company policy, inform 
employees of interesting company de- 
velopments, and dramatize the work 
done by various departments. Poster 
illustrations always are of company 
people in recognizable surroundings. 

Bulletins reiterating and expanding 
on the poster themes are designed 
to help department supervisors get 
across to their staffs the fact that each 
employee plays an essential role in a 
team which is doing interesting things 
in many parts of the world. 

Externally, the press information 
section of the public relations and 
advertising department keeps com- 
pany news flowing to various media. 

Through special events, the role of 
the company, agents, and the industry 
is dramatized. A company sponsored 
event which pointed up the work of 
independent agents was the commem- 
oration of the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of the American Agency 
System. 

Another communications venture 
which has reaped much goodwill for 
the company and the industry.is the 
annual Conference on Family Happi- 
ness and Security at Disneyland. Each 
year a representative group of agents 
and their families is brought to Dis- 
neyland to meet with company execu- 
tives and discuss ways in which the 
industry can improve its service to 
American families. Authorities in vari- 
ous fields such as Dr. Paul Dudley 
White and Dr. Karl Menninger ad- 
dress the conferences and contribute 
their knowledge of specialized areas 
to the insurance discussions. @ 
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FIRST AGAIN! 


Air France—First European Airline to Fly Giant 


Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets Across the Atlantic! 


Here’s another Air France “first” for the record! 
Soon Air France’s Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet 
will touch down at Orly Field after a 64-hour non- 
stop flight from New York. This flight will mark the 
beginning of the world’s first “jet-to-jet” service — 
Intercontinental jets non-stop daily to Paris, Cara- 
velle jets from Paris to all Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East. 

Air France is no stranger to the pages of aviation 


history. As early as 40 years ago, Lucien Bossoutrot 
made the first international commercial flight be- 
tween France and England. Similar historic first 
flights include the first crossing of the South Atlantic, 
the Andes, and the first scheduled Far East service. 

The inauguration of transatlantic jet service dem- 
onstrates the forward steps that have helped make 
Air France the world’s largest airline, with the 


world’s most personal jet service. 


WORLD’S FASTEST JETLINER /WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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WE’LL HELP YOU PUT IT ACROSS 


Whatever your public relations goal, Jam Handy can help you reach it. You call the signals—we’ll help you pack 
that extra punch into your paydirt drive. 


If you can score sooner with motion pictures, we'll produce them for you. Or, if experience has shown that less 
elaborate presentation aids will do it, we'll take care of those too. 


With your guidance, production is completed in minimum conference time. Costs are consistent with your budget, 
or as low as the need indicates. For consultation call. . . 


JAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e¢ DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS © TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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